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BOOK REVIEWS 93 

Some hae meat and canna eat, 

and some wad eat that want it; 

but we hae meat and we can eat, 

and sae the Lord be thanket. 
Sunt quibus est panis nee amor tamen ullus edendi, 
sunt quibus hie amor est, dest tamen ipse cibus: 
panis at est nobis et amor quoque panis edendi, 
pro quibus est Domino gratia habenda Deo. 

But to see him at his best, the reader should turn to passages that inherently 
are somewhat subtle. It will be found that the meaning is carried over in a 
remarkably direct way; furthermore — and this is the extreme test — the version 
will generally show much of the original color and poetic quality. Space will 
permit only the following admirable specimen by way of illustration: 

Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen bliihn, 

im dunkeln Laub die Goldorangen gliihn, 

ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 

die Myrte still und hoch der Lorbeer steht ? 

kennst du es wohl ? dahin, dahin 

mocht' ich mit dir, o mein geliebter, ziehn. 

Tellus nota tibist, florent ubi citrea poma, 

perque nigras rutilant aurea mala comas, 

caeruleo mollis qua spirat ab aethere ventus, 

statque silens myrtus celsaque laurus adest ? 

nota tibist ea forte ? in earn, carissime, terram 

ire velim celeri te comitata fuga. 

Leon J. Richardson 
University of California 



An Introduction to Comparative Philology }or Classical Students. 
By J. M. Edmonds. Cambridge : University Press ; New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1906. Pp. viii + 235. $1.25 net. 
The number of good books on General Linguistics and Comparative Phi- 
lology available for the English-speaking public is comparatively small. Some of 
the most noteworthy are quite unsatisfactory. The present book covers roughly 
the ground covered by Giles, A Short Manual of Comparative Philology jor Classi- 
cal Students, 1901, and Victor Henry, A Short Comparative Grammar 0} Greek 
and Latin (English translation by R. T. Elliot, 1894), but in quite a different 
way. It makes no pretensions to giving a systematic account of either the Greek 
or Latin or Indo-European sounds, inflections and syntax. It is consequently 
much more brief than either of the others and considerably less technical and dry. 
The method which the author usually follows is to state the general principle 
involved in a given change and clearly illustrate it first by English, then by Greek 
and Latin examples, although he often deduces his principles from examples 
previously given. 
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The book contains ten chapters: i (Introductory), The Elements of Lan- 
guage, Origin of Language, Classification of Languages; ii, Organs of Speech, 
Description of Speech -Sounds; iii, Accent; iv, Spelling and Pronunciation, History 
of Our Alphabet; v, The Aryan (i. e., primitive Indo-European) Language and 
its Descendants (with a rather more extended account of the Greek and Italic 
branches as also of the historical development of English) ; vi, Changes in Sound, 
in Meaning, Analogy, Contamination; vii, Vowel Gradation (Ablaut) with long 
word-lists; viii, Grimm's Law, Grassmann's Law, Verner's Law; ix, Aryan Sounds 
that have developed differently in Greek and Latin (e. g., IE s=Gk. ' or nil 
and Lat. s or r); x, Sketch of the History of Comparative Philology. There is 
also a brief bibliography and a general index. 

The chief recommendations of the book are brevity, simplicity, clearness, and 
exactness, so far as one can demand exactness and accuracy in a popular work 
treating a field in which progress during the last few years has been so amazingly 
rapid and in which there is still so much room for doubt about details. Notwith- 
standing the excellence of the book, it has certain limitations. Some of these 
are the necessary concomitants of the general purpose of the volume. For example, 
Germanic (except English), Sanskrit, and Balto-Slavic are almost wholly excluded, 
so that we find no mention of "Stoss-ton," of centum and catam languages, or of 
many other correlated matters, which ought to appear in an "Introduction to 
Comparative Philology." One thing that the reviewer especially misses and 
regrets is the lack of attention given to the "inner" side of language — to the 
mental processes involved in language changes. These are so vital and so much 
light has been in late years thrown upon them, that the author would have placed 
his readers under very deep obligations had he dwelt somewhat more at length 
with his characteristic lucidity and simplicity upon this aspect of his subject. 
In reading the book one gets the impression that the author himself in his private 
study has devoted less attention to this phase of language study. 

Everything considered, the book will probably prove to be the most service- 
able available for classroom work in the undergraduate departments of our 
American colleges and universities, although it will need to be constantly supple- 
mented both by lectures and by collateral reading. 

C. L. Meadek 

University of Michigan 



